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THE ART MAGAZINE 
for those who work with their hands and an open mind 
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NOW 


is the time to order this popular book, for use in your class and workshop, 


here, in one book, are the secrets behind: 


FREE BRUSH PAINTING ... CONTOUR DRAWING... LITHO CRAYON ... MONTAGE ... PHOTOGRAMS ... TORN PAPER... CHARCOAL... j} 
® FINGER-PAINTING . . . LEATHERCRAFT .. . PASTEL .. . TEMPERA COLOR .. . SPATTER... . LITHOGRAPHY . . . COQUILLE BOARD .. . SCRATCH 
: BOARD ... COLLACE ... CUT PAPER... SILK SCREEN ... AIR BRUSH ... AQUATINTS... SAND PAPER MONOTYPES .. . STENCIL . . . LINOLEUM 
= BLOCK .. . WOODBLOCK . . . THREE DIMENSIONAL DRAWING ... PENCILPAINTING . . . COUNTER CHANGE .. . BATIK... and many others, 


: * DESIGN TECHNICS: USED REGULARLY AT 2500 ART SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 


@ A Reference for Teachers and 


Workshop Leaders. 


s @ Will Save The Hobbyist 


Hours and Dollars. 


@ One Book Does The Work of Many. 


: VALUABLE ART BOOKS NEED 
. NOT COST A SMALL FORTUNE. 


The Publishers of DESIGN TECHNICS have suc- | ee 
cessfully produced this popularly priced art re- 
ference volume in its many printings because— 

d Its content tells the story in concise facts .. . 


It is iexpensively produced . 


there are no vague theoretics in 


DESIGN TECHNICS 


TEACHERS’ SPECIAL PRICES: 


> COPIES FOR $1.75 EACH 
6 OR MORE FOR $1.50 EACH 


ORDER DIRECTLY FROM 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY! 
337 SOUTH HIGH ST. COLUMBUS 15, OHIO} 
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Paint Your Own China! 


FOR PLEASURE—FOR PROFIT 


WHITE UNPAINTED CHINA 
@ English 
@ French 


As well as Domestic China for Hand Painting. 


@ Bavarian 
@ Czechoslovakian 


Write for latest catalog. 


LEVY BROS. CHINA CO. 


Established 1868 
79 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


music 


/ nstitute of writing 


theatre 


design 


ontemporary painting 


sculpture 


pottery 
graphics 


symposium 


Unique 3-year workshop training in the arts 
and humanities. Symposium lectures, exhibi- 
tions, recitals by distinguished guest artists and 
Advisory Board members. G. |. Approved. 


e For catalog, write Registrar, 1322 New York 
Avenue, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 


NO MUSS! 
NO FUSS! 


D RA K E N L D 


Semi-Moist OvERGLAZE COLORS 
UNDERGLAZE COLORS 


are ready for instant ceramic use 


Just pick up Drakenfeld’s semi-moist overglaze or under- 
glaze colors with moistened brush and apply directly to 
your ware. No oils or other mediums necessary. Any of 
the 12 colors can be blended for intermediate shades in 
handy recessed cover. Refill pans available. 


Write for catalog and prices on these new, easy-to-use 
Semi-Moist Overglaze and Underglaze Color Boxes 

also prepared glazes, clay bodies, Potters’ kick wheels, 
electric ceramic kilns and other high quality supplies. 


“Drakenteld 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


ARTISTA "WATER COLORS ARE A 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCT-—The Best of their kind 


Good tools inspire good workmanship. It is therefore no 
accident that some of the best school art produced in this 
country is created with Artista Water Colors. Clear, strong, 
brilliant, and true in color value, they mix readily and flow 
smoothly. Sets now contain new improved camel hair brushes 
with naturally pointed “spring” bristles and permanently set 


plastic handles, used also to stir paint. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., New York 17, N.Y. 


Makers of Crayola, Perma, Artista, Frescol, Flexola, Amazart, 
Clayola, Shaw Finger-Paint and other Gold Medal Products. 
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‘the School for Art Studies 


250 West 90th St., N. Y. 24 SC. 4-9518 


MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 
ALL FINE ARTS AND COMMERCIAL ARTS COURSES 


ae Write for Catalog 


THE OXBOW SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


SAUGATUCK, MICHIGAN ELSA ULBRICHT, DIRECTOR 
JUNE 26-SEPTEMBER 2, 1950 


40th YEAR DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 

PAINTING WATKINS @ vonNEUMANN @ LANDT 
GRAPHIC ARTS RUPPRECHT @ WITT © MACKINNON 
CRAFTS BJELAJAC @ ACHUFF @ MEREDITH 


MAJOR @ vonNEUMANN, jr. @ Meyer 


VETERAN APPROVED SEND FOR FOLDER 


SCHOOL OF 


RINGLING ART 


Study Art in sunny Florida. 19th Year. Faculty of out- 
standing artists. Use Ringling Museum. Dormitories. 
Low cost. Summer term: 11 weeks commencing June 12. 
Write for catalog and folder “In Florida Sunshine.” 
Address: George D. Kaiser, Jr., Exec. Sec’y. 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


A SUMMER SCHOOL WHICH COMES TO 
YOU 


COURSES BY MAIL 


in modern, creative 


Painting, Modeling, Drawing 
by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author, The New Art Education, 
Experiencing American Pictures (both Harpers) 


DESIGN WORKSHOP .... . . . Nyack, N. Y. 


BRILLIANT * PERMANENT 
EASY TO HANDLE 


Permalba. 


An Artist's Permanent White 


e Developed after years 
of experimentation, 
Weber Permalba is 

a superior white pigment 
—noted for its opacity, 
brilliance, and 
permanence. Try this 
finest of whites on 

your palette—along with 
your other favorite 
Weber colors. 


FINE ARTIST int 
QUALITY COLORS 


IN OIL WATER TEMPERA + PASTEL 


F. WEBER CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 


Available in 
both oil and water color 


Ask for Weber Products af your 
nearest art supply dealer 


ARTIST-TEACHERS 


will find unusual opportunities for studying art 
in 1950 summer sessions. You can: 1. Earn eight semes- 
ter hours in art to qualify for salary increments. 2. Do 
beginning and advanced art work at regular college level. 
3. Improve your own personal abilities in some branch of 
art. 4. Participate in art education workshops and grad- 
uate seminars. 5. Procure graduate work leading to M.A. 
and M.F.A. degrees. 


The Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design 
Charter member: National Association of Schools of Design 
Dept. 19 4415 Warwick Bivd. Kansas City 2, Mo. 


ABOUT THIS MONTH’S COVER: 


“THE WOUNDING OF MENELAOS” 


Artist Nicolai Cikovski has selected the ancient 
Greek story of the warrior Menelaos, who was saved 
from death by the battlefield treatment of Machaon, 
a chieftain. Machaon cast aside his spear, and, in 
the words of Homer, “when he saw the wound 
where the bitter arrow had lighted, he sucked out 
the blood and cunningly spread thereon soothing 
drugs.” Thus, in recorded history, was one of the 
first emergency operations performed during the 
heat of battle. 


Cikovski has painted in opaque colors, in imita- 
tion of classic Greek mural technique. The appar- 
ent effect of authenticity, gained by simulating the 
style of pagan art, makes this painting appear to have 
been unearthed at a Troy or Herculaneum. The 
original is from the Abbott Laboratories collection, 
which concerns its2lf with depiction of historic med- 
ical events. @ 
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THE, ART COLLECTOR mn 


by FLORENCE LEWISON 
© MCML 
EAUTY being synonomous with the name of HELE- 
NA RUBINSTEIN, it is not surprising that she sur- 
rounds herself with the beauties of a magnificent 
art collection. What makes hers so distinctive is the high 
esthetic quality of its setting. 

Mme. Rubinstein (world famous for her cosmetics) has 
a three-story penthouse on Park Avenue that is, architec- 
turally, an artistic achievement in itself. Its dimensions are 
as vast as a private museum, but the comparison relates 
only to size. For, far from lacking warmth, this palatial res- 
idence is imbued with a rare blending of lush splendor 
and good taste. 

Apparently indefatigable, Mme. Rubinstein, who super- 
vises every aspect of her remarkably successful business, 
has devoted more than thirty years to the building of her 
collection. It contains the widest variety of art, from 
primitive jewelry to the most modern avant-garde paint- 
ing. She has gathered the items from the United States, 
Mexico & Europe. Besides the Fine Arts, which I shall 
describe further on, she has quantities of exquisite Chinese 
silver objects, Oriental ivories (all on display in glass cases, 
arranged with the most meticulous regard for their char- 
acter), early American milk glass in many colors (rare, 
one-of-a-kind pieces), pewter, Venetian renaissance glass, 
ancient Persian silk tapestries, antique beads and African 
sculptures. 


For once I experienced the keen satisfaction of seeing 
sculpture fully and properly appreciated in a private home. 
In the spectacular entrance hall is an exquisite inlaid marble 
floor, column pedestals and fresh green ferns. These form 
a fitting background for the fine heads and figures of the 
noted sculptor Eli Nadelman. A more perfect setting for the 


(please turn to page 19) 
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FEATURES 

Try Your Hand at Pastels 7 
by J. Eugene Gardner 

Build an Enamel Kiln for $8.00 
by Manuel Barkan 

by Maurice Glickman 

by Gustave Von Groschwitz 

Something “Different” in Costume Jewelry 2.0.00... 22 


by Ethel Behnke 


REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 


by Florence Lewison 


by Michael M. Engel 

Latest in Books ............................ 

by Florence Lewison 


by John J. Newman 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
President: FELIX PAYANT 
Vice-President: HUGHES MILLER 
Secretary: J. PAUL McNAMARA 
Treasurer: KENNETH B. JOHNSTON 


Published monthly except July, August and September by Design 
Publishing Company, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. Yearly sub- 
scription: United States, $4.00; Canada and Foreign $5.00; Sinqgie 
copy, 45c. Copyright 1950, by Design Publishing Company. Entered 
second class matter Sept. 16, 1933, at the Postoffice at Columbus, 
Ohio, under act of March 3, 1879. Reprint rights on all articles and 
features reserved by DESIGN Publishing Company. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS Send your new address at least 30 days be- 
fore the date of the issue with which it is 
to take effect. Address: 
DESIGN MAGAZINE, 337 S. HIGH ST., COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
Send old address with the new, enclosing if possible your address label. 
The post office will not forward copies unless you provide extra postage. 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 


HOW TO SUBMIT MATERIAL FOR PUBLICATION: 


Contributors are urged to comply with these rules. 

1. Articles accepted on contributing basis. 

2. Always keep duplicate copy. Although we will make every effort 
to return contributions, no guarantee can be made. 

3. Enclose self-addressed, stamped mailer. 

4. Do not send original art work, only photographs of illustrative 
material can be utilized. 

5. Type all contributions, with proper clearances if necessary, and 
“ce to: DESIGN Magazine, 337 S. High Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 
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COPYRIGHT MCML 


DID YOU KNOW THAT: 


WILLIAM MORRIS penned, illuminated and decorated 
his own copies of the works cf Horace, Vergil and Omar 
Khayyam ... Froben, the great Basle printer, got Holbein 
to design ornaments for his press, and it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that the painter may have drawn the models 
for the noble Roman types we find in Froben’s books. . .. 
Sir Robert Porter was undoubtedly the youngest art stu- 
dent of the Royal Academy in London. He was enrolled 
in 1790, at the age of ten. (At the age of 24 he was ap- 
pointed portrait painter to the Court of Russia) . .. The 
famous and now very rare facsimile edition of Albrecht 
Durer’s “Little Passion’’, was published by William Cowper 


Prime, a lawyer of a century ago. 


THE ONLY TREATISE on painting ever written in poetry 
was penned by Pablo de Cespedes, a Spanish theologian of the 
16th Century. Also a noted linguist, architect and sculptor, he was 
an official of the Cathedral of Cordoba. . . . Cains Gabriel Cibber, 
a 17th Century English sculptor, built the Danish Church in Lon- 
don at his own expense. ... Alvan Clark, a New England self-taught 
engraver and portrait painter, was honored by The French Acad- 
emy of Science for his astronomical findings and inventions. .. . 
The Frenchmen who occupied the Rubens house, used it as a 
prison in 1798. It passed through numberless owners after Rubens’ 
death. However it did not come into the ownership of the city un- 
til 1937. ... 


4TH CENTURY B.C. painter, Pamphilus, became the 
head of the Sicyonian School, one of the first recorded 
art schools. The fee of admission was one talent (about 
$1000). . . . It was John Ruskin, etcher, painter, philoso- 
pher, and one of the greatest art critics of all time, who 
wrote “There is hardly anything in the world that some 
man cannot make a little worse and sell a little cheaper; and 
the people who consider and buy art a price are this man’s 
lawful prey.” 


APPOLLODORUS was the first among the Greeks to use 
the brush. Vasari gives him credit for having been its dis- 
coverer. ... The island of Rhodes long ago housed thirty 
thousand statues of bronze or marble of great value. . . - 
John Sartain, Philadelphia engraver, introduced the art of 
the mezzotint in America. He also designed the Washington 
and Lafayette monument in the “city of brotherly love”. 
_.. A greatly disputed wax bust of Flora was once offered 
to Dr. William Bede, director of the Berlin Museum, who 
authenticated it as an early 16th Century original by 
Leonardo da Vinci. When subjected to X-ray, however, por- 
tions of an English newspaper were disclosed! The son © 
English sculptor Lucas later admitted by affidavit that tt 
was the work of his father. ©@ 
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Try your hand at 


Bu 
J. EUGENE GARDTER 


As Interviewed by 
FLORENCE LEWISON 


LAYING THE U. N. CORNERSTONE: 


ASTEL 1s a declining art. It is on its way out. Its passing as an im- 
pha medium is coincidental with the decline of French painting as 
a whole. Where are the Renoirs of today: Among the competent, contem- 
porary artists who favor use of pastels on occasion are names like Gladys 
“Rockmore Davis and Martha Sawyers, but, on the whole, the technique of 
pastel painting 1s headed for oblivion, due to the dearth of practitioners 
worthy of upholding its fading cause. And this is a great pity, for nowhere 
else in the held of painting is there a medium so capable of beauty and 
possessing the blaze of light that pastel contains. 


It is always a good idea to examine the work of a professional in any 
feld; in this manner we can grasp the basic fundamentals which he em- 
ploys, learn the secrets he has mastered over years of assiduous practice, 
and from this springboard move on to our own personal execution of the 
medium. The man we have selected for this purpose is J. Eugene Gardner, 
of New York. The following analysis and working method is that which he 
follows, and which, with occasional personal abberations, is also the tech- 


nique of most pastel artists. F. LEWISON 


RACING THE STORM: An unsprayed pastel by J. Eugene Gardner 


Gardner 


“GARDNER SPEAKING” 


THINK OF PASTEL AS PAINT 


NE must think of pastel as paint, 

and having trained our mind to this 

viewpoint, can proceed with the 
same freedom usually associated with the 
more widely used medium. Let this pastel 
paint flow. Your brush is simply a stick 
of chalky substance, made of ground color 
and a paste base. One objection I have 
heard against its popular use is that it 
seems hard to handle and is messy. How 
wrong a statement! Once you understand 
its limitations and peculiar advantages, 
you will delight in the purity of color, 
the crisp brightness of tone. 

One may use many colors (there are 
literally hundreds!), vet a degree oft 
subtlety is most important. Restraint 
makes the difference between a gaudy 
scribble and a work of art. The blending 
of tone is done with the fingers and 
thumb, and with blunt paper stumps. 
There are no lines of demarkation with 
pastel; it flows from hue to hue, capable 
of playing marvelous tricks on the eye. 
se careful though. Remember—restraint. 


AN INEXPENSIVE MEDIUM 
No need to invest in costly papers when 
you paint with pastel. Because it is opaque 
you may work over the cheapest surtace ; 
on newsprint, on manila, even on note- 
book paper, if the pastel will adhere to it. 
Of course, there are special surfaces avail- 
able for special effects. Some time you 
may want to investigate the use of velvet 
stock, or sandpaper, each of which ren- 
ders a most unusual finish. But for most 
purposes, any common stock will be quite 
satisfactory. 
Once released from the terror of spoil- 
(please turn to page 19) 
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enamel kiln 


Author shows the component parts of his budget-wise electric kiln. 


SIDE 


| 


WASTE BRICK 


10 


24" 


CUTTING OF FIREBLOCK 


8 


Ohio. Consult your local dealer if desired.) 


ART TEACHERS AND HOBBYISTS WITH 
LIMITED BUDGETS WILL WELCOME THIS 
EASY-TO-MAKE ELECTRIC KILN. IT CAN BE 
BUILT IN A FEW HOURS. 


By 
MANUEL BARKAN 


Head, Art Education, Ohio State University 


Photo to left © Allan McKroskery 
All others © Ohio State University 


HE technique of enameling on metal is so simple that 

it offers excellent promise as an art material both for 
older children and adults. The process is challenging and 
flexible, however, and provides a rich opportunity for 
imaginative and inventive exploration. The fact that the 
work in progress can be fired, refired and modified innumer- 
able times makes the designing process a fluid one. 


The firing process requires a kiln which is small, compact, 
easily opened and can be heated to approximately 1500° fahr- 
enheit. In order to greatly reduce the cost of the firing kiln 
the following design was developed, so that a small kiln can 
be constructed with ease and with standard materials which 
are readily availakle. This kiln can hold a piece as large ay 
three by four inches and two inches high and is very suit- 
able for school use. It can be built within a few hours, re- 
quiring no special tools and at a total cost of approximately 
eight dollars. It operates from any 110 volt electric outlet. 


THESE ARE YOUR $8.00 WORTH OF MATERIALS. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON NEXT PAGE. 


2 Fireblocks (JM 20) size 3”x9"x24” (Purchased through any 
Johns-Mansville building supply dealer). 

1 heating element set—#401—110V. (Purchased from Harrop 
Ceramic Service Co., 3470 East Fifth Avenue, Columbus, Ohio.) 

1 piece stainless steel—3”x4”x18” gauge (Purchased from a sheet 
metal dealer). 

1 piece asbestos sheet rock—5”x7” (Purchased at any building 
supply company). 

1 piece asbestos covered electric cord. 

1 electric male plug. 

7 ft. 1”x1” angle iron. 

15 ft. thin baling strap iron. (Purchased at hardware store.) 

6 bolts. 3/16x3, nuts and washers. 


1 Ib. Saliminite Cement. (Purchased, in this case, from George 
Fetzer Ceramic Supplies Co., 1205 Seventeenth Avenue, Columbus, 
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A. The sequence of photographs shows the construction process 
and the drawings indicate the necessary dimensions. To construct the 
kiln, lay out the dimensions with a pencil directly on the fireblock. 
Use a flat stick as a guide, if necessary, and cut fireblock with an 
ordinary hand saw. (photo 1). Save the scrap pieces. 


B. After the pieces have been cut, lay out the location of the 
channels which are to hold the heating elements. Using a straight 
edge, scrape the channels into the fireblock with the blade of a 
screw driver or chisel. (photo 2). Do not dig the channels to their 
full depth at this time. 


C. Cut the angular slope for the door opening with a heavy rasp. 
(photo 3). Use one of the scrap pieces to make and fit the back of 
' the kiln at this time. 


D. When the pieces have been cut and prepared to this point, fit 
them together by rubbing one against the other to make a tight 
joint (photo 4). 


E. Remove the top block and fit the heating elements into posi- 
tion, by scraping the channels deeper if necessary to provide a snug 
fit. (photo 5). Assemble the blocks and heating elements so that the 
end wires protrude in back. 

F. Cut the 1”x1” angle irons to proper length and put them in 
position to reinforce the top and bottom edges on all four sides. Cut 
the thin baling strap into four pieces of sufficient size to encircle the 
kiln. Bend the ends and drill a 14” hole in each end. Tie the ends 
together tightly with bolts, washers and nuts. (photo 6). 

G. Make the electrical connection between the electric cord and 
the ends of the heating element. Use the remaining scrap piece to 
make and fit the door. Fit the door so that it projects at least a 
half-inch from the face of the kiln. Make a handle out of a heavy 
piece of stiff wire. Attach the handle and asbestos sheet rock to the 
door with two bolts. Countersink the heads of the bolts on the inner 
side of the door and plug the holes with saliminite cement. Thin 
some of the saliminite cement with water to a consistency of thick 
paint and smear it on the four fitting sides of the door. Also smear 
the inner sides of the door opening with the cement. This will pre- 
vent excessive wear. Do not cement the joints of the fireblock (photo 
7). Use a trowel to load the kiln and always place the enamelled 
piece on the stainless steel, never on the floor of the kiln. 

The kiln will heat to proper temperature in about forty-five min- 
utes. It should be cherry red for proper performance, but do not 
overheat it when not in use. While in use the kiln should be located 
on a sheet of asbestos. An asbestos glove is useful for handling the 
door. 

For those who have had no prior experience with enamel a little 
booklet, ‘“‘Enamelling on Metal”, by Thomas C. Thompson (which 
sells for $1) will be most useful in describing the process itself. It 
may be purchased from the Thomas C. Thompson Co., 1205 Deer- 
field Road, Highland Park, Illinois. © 
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MAURICE 


UCH of our knowledge can be applied to new fields 

of expression. The amateur of the arts picking up 
a piece of clay, relates its plasticity to many other substances 
with which he may be acquainted. Everyone has, at one 
time or another, pressed his finger or thumb into a piece 
of soap, putty, or even dough, to produce a face or an ani- 
mal and clay being the most malleable of all, we take to it 
easily. 


Plaster, too, can be controlled and I doubt if there are 
many people who have not used it in some respect. 


Whittling wood is an experience most of us have in- 
dulged in. Almost everyone has used a knife, file, chisel, 
or spatula. The very form of the tool itself suggests its 
use. The resistance of stone is probably the only material 
that poses an obstacle which confounds people. Still, many 
brave amateurs have handled it with aplomb, if not with 
knowledge. So it may be readily seen that if we lose our 
shyness and learn to apply the tools we have used in past 
experience to the field of sculpture, we will be amazed at 
how much knowledge we can pick up through related ex- 


perience. 
and a tight tools of sculp- Below: 
turing. e author is working with a 2 pound hammer and a point MARBLE AND PLASTER WORKING TOOLS 


chisel. 


© MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


1. Flexible Mixing Bowls. 2. Hand Forged Steel Plaster Tools. 3. Forged Steel Carving Tools for Marble. 4. Soft Iron Carving Hammer. 5. Pick Hammer 
6. Bush Hammer. 7. Steel Rasps. 8. Caliper. 9. Lustrex Modeling Tools. 
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Being an amateur is no barrier to the joy of knowledge- 
able expression. In your playing of games or indulgence 
of hobbies, even as in cooking or carpentry, all the fun is 
in knowing how. In sculpture, it is no different. Knowl- 
edge in art is its power, just as ignorance is its limitation. 

KNOW YOUR TOOLS. If you can make your own, 
fine. But don’t expect to perfect a tool which only an ex- 
perienced sculptor or tool-maker can contrive. 

In clay modelling, use a minimum number of tools, for 
where the medium is phable, you may acquire a tendency 
to fussiness and will overwork if you have a formidable 
array Of tools in front of you. A half dozen should suffice. 
They may be of cherry wood, boxwood, ebony or plastics. 
Several small and large flat tools of varying design, and 
several brass wire ferrule tools of different sizes and shapes 
of loop, are necessary. The armatures can be made or 
bought readymade. The clay should be applied in small or 
large pellets, as needed. In building up a clay figure or 
head, rely mainly on nature’s instruments—the thumb and 


the index finger. 
_ HOW TO USE PLASTER 
Whether for direct modelling in plaster, or for casting 


purposes, a number of basic tools are important: the spatula 
the knife, the rasp, and the scraper. Never use tools on 
‘killed’ plaster ; that is, plaster which has absorbed all water 
and become inert by hardening. Plaster composed of one 
third its weight in water will harden quickly. Slow-setting 
plaster may be bought, chemically prepared. Knowledge of 
the medium is important, but consistencies in plaster mix- 
ing are like those in cream—some like them thin and slow- 
setting, others, thick and quick-setting. 

(please turn page) 
Spatulas and clay shaping tool, which comprise a beginner’s primary 


outfit. 
(© SCULPTURE HOUSE) 


The use of a straight-gouge chisel is essential to the roughing out of forms. 
Constant pounding has worn out the mallet in Glickman’s hand. 


Various armatures, about which the clay is built. (L. to R. are armatures for 
figure, animal and head shapes.) Wire and pipe is obtainable at hardware store. 


Sculptor applies plaster with a steel spatula to build up and smooth out a 
surface form. Cast is a model which will later be duplicated in Tennessee marble. 
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WOODCARVERS TOOLS 


Firmer Chisel 


Skew Chisel 


Straignt Gouges 


Long Bend Gouges 


Short Bend 


Short Bend Right Skew AISO Left Skew 


Short Bend Gouges 


‘ 


Back Bend Gouges 


Straignt Parting Tools 


Snort Bend Parting Tools 


Long Bend Parting Tools 


© SCULPTURE ASSOCIATES 


GOUGES, CHISELS AND PARTING TOOLS 


_ CARVING WOOD SCULPTURE 
in wood carving, as may be expected, a greater knowl- 


edge of tools is required. The tools used, though basic, 
must vary with the type of wood at hand. Hard tempered 
steel is desirable for wood-carving tools. A piece of hard 
wood (like ligaum vitae) will easily spoil the average tool. 
Do not attempt difficult woods until you have mastered 
greater skill. Mahogany, maple, and lignum vitae in par- 
ticular, should be avoided at first, because of their closeness 
and hardness of grain. The beginner will feel more secure 
with American walnut, fruit woods, and especially white 
woods such as poplar, which is of medium softness. Do 
not fill your tool kit with tools for which you will have no 
use. Acquire them as needed. You will find, with direct 
experience, that the tendency will be to eliminate, rather 
than add. Your wood-carving tools should include: the 
straight gouge (u-shaped) the short-bend gouge, long-bend 
gouge, these being used for roughing out the forms. The 
straight chisel is used for completion of form. These would 
be the straight parting chisel and long bend parting chisel 
(which are V-shaped). They are for form-delineation. 
Riffler rasps of varying sizes and a cabinet rasp should 
round out the metal tools. Lignum-vitae mallets of 1 or 2 
pound weight should be used as needed. A wood-worker’s 
bench vice, completes the wood-carver’s equipment. 


CARVING IN STONE : 
In carving stone, the beginner should not work on “pid- 


dling” pieces, nor on too large pieces. Select a piece for 
comfortable arm action and relate the subject to the type 
of stone. Be sure that there are no flaws or defects in the 
grain, and use the appropriate tools. Avoid hard stones at 


i2 


the beginning, such as granite and Tennessee marble. You 
will feel much more at ease with Vermont white marble, 
Georgia white marble, alabaster and limestone. Sandstone, 
though easy to carve, can wreak havoc on tools. Stone- 
carving is not really difficult; the natural resistance of the 
material keeps one on the right road, providing, of course, 
the right tools are used. The following stone-carving tools 
of varying widths are necessary: For marbles and soit 
stones: point chisels, for roughing out the stones. Coarse 
tooth chisels, for clearing of planes. Mediuim and finishing 
tooth chisels, for evening of forms. Flat chisels, for refin- 
ing plane surfaces. Aiffler rasps. Tools for granite-carv- 
ing: Point chisels, for roughing out form. Pick-hammer 
for clearing of forms. Bush-hammer for evening of sur- 
faces. Riffler rasps and abrasives for finishing. 


A final word of caution: keep your tools in good shape 
and use equally good materials. See that the clay is of 
proper consistency, that the plaster is not stale, that the 
stone you buy has no flaws, and that the wood is always 
kiln-dried. The average critic says “I don’t care if you use 
a matchstick for a tool; I want to see a work of Art.” Still, 
the great work he so admires, though he be ignorant of its 
technique, is invariably done with the artist’s book tools. In 
sculpture, therefore, there is no such thing as beginner's 
luck; a work is either expressive of knowledge or it is not. 
The esthetic quality is purely mental, but its embodiment 
in a work is made possible by tools. For tools and materials 
are productive of form, and form is what counts in sculp- 
ture. @ 
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Why design Is... 


@ SUBSCRIBED TO BY THE ART DEPART- e 
MENTS AT THOUSANDS OF UNIVERSITIES . 
AND SCHOOLS .. . 


@ EAGERLY AWAITED BY TEACHERS, PRO- 
FESSIONALS & STUDENTS EACH MONTH * 


@ THE FINE AND COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 
HANDBOOK OF INFORMATION. 


VER since its inception in 1899, DESIGN has 

followed a policy of factual reporting. If vague 
theoretics bores you and you want to create, then 
DESIGN is the magazine for you. 

Here is an all-embracing art monthly that will 
keep you abreast of the latest procedures and news 
in the diverse fields of creative art. Believing that 
ceramics plays as important a role as painting for 
example, the editors of DESIGN prepare many use- 
ful articles on this useful craft. Sculpture, industrial 
design, architecture, jewelrycraftt—DESIGN takes 
you behind the scenes in the creation of these art 
forms, showing in graphic step-by-step detail, how 
the work is done. 

Textilists and interior decorators too find DE- 
SIGN’s contents of practical use in their professions. 
No mere skimming over the subject to DESIGN’s 
coverage; each article is complete and usable. 


wert 


Art teachers, of course, form a good percentage of 
the subscribers. The country’s outstanding art-edu- 
cators write and edit DESIGN’s contents with an 
eve to practical classroom and workshop adaptation. 


And hobbyists find the articles on cratts and giit MURALS: 
making always timely. Just a few more reasons why Celebrated muralists like Dean Cornwell (see above) 


contribute their detailed methods in how-to-do-it fashion. 


DESIGN is read throughout the world. 


GLASS: 


Antique glass, modern glass tech- 
niques and creation of glassware 
gifts. Behind the scenes in the 
commercial manufacture methods. 


*DESIGN is published every month except July, August and September. 
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MICHIGAN ~— onnvol purchases: billion mostly packoged. 


cy 
CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


COMMERCIAL ILLUSTRATION: The working methods 
of nationally recognized artists like Martha Saw- 
yers (Colliers) . . . Mario Cooper (Liberty) ... 
Arthur William Brown (of “Claudia” and Mr. 
Tutt fame) . .. Jon Whitcomb . . . Robert J: 
Lee ... Gil Darling . . . Burne Hogarth (‘Tar- 
zan”) . . . Dora de Vries (fashion illustration) 
Dean Cornwell ... Al Parker . . . Ben Stahl 
..+ John Floherty, Jr. and countless others have 
been popular features in DESIGN. A regular 
series of articles appears dealing with the many 
phases of commercial art and how newcomers 
may prepare themselves for career jobs. 


Recent features have explained the needs and 
requirements of the modeling, fashion design and 
display professions. DESIGN subscribers include 
several hundred of the country’s advertising 
agencies and art agencies, and it is with the assist- 
ance of these influential organizations that much 
of the commercial art information is constantly 
brought up to date. 


CERAMICS: In its early history, DESI@nown 
exclusively devoted to the important famic 
publication still devotes a sizable secipotter 
ern day ceramics are reproduced, andfices 
of men like Edward Winter and Map for 
cloisonne and enameling. Want to bi kiln 


in DESIGN shows you how. 


DESIGN: Ihe fundamentals and classic principles of suc- 
cessful design in such diverse fields as furniture, interior 
decoration and commercial posters are explained by 
authorities like Otto Bach (director of Denver Art 
Museum) and E. McKnight Kauffer. 
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TEXTILES: Create your own textile paintings on 
tablecloths, napkins and scarfs. Make your own 
Christmas and holiday gifts, greeting cards, 
favors. Emmy Zweybruck and Victoria Bedford 
Mitchell are regular contributors to DESIGN, 
and their well-illutsrated articles are always 
awaited with interest by teachers and hobbyists 
alike. 


ARCHITECTURE AND ART HISTORY: Information on 
these broader subjects is carefully selected with 
an eye to instilling a sense of appreciation of 
those objects which, gleaned from the past, will 
play important roles in shaping the future. The 
architecture of Frank Lloyd Wright, the indus- 
trial design of Raymond Loewy, the sculpture of 
Maurice Glickman and Miriam Sommerburg— 
new departures from the traditional. DESIGN’s 
subscribers are among the first to learn of their 
work and methods. 


© Henry Varnum Poor 


Slgnown as “Keramic Studio,” was almost 
ot Famics, In its more expanded form, the 
ect@potter’s art. The finest examples of mod- 
niles take the reader into the workshop 
Ma, for example, to learn the secrets of 
i kiln for $8.00? A how-to-do-it feature 


ART OF OTHER LANDS: Lightning portraiture from China, 
Norwegian silvercraft, Swedish glass, Indonesian pup- 
pets, Hawaiian painting—how do they do it? Learn the 
methods of foreign cultures and adapt them to your own 
working procedures. 


Frank Lloyd Wright 
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ART EDUCATION: DESIGN’s articles on art educa- 
tion methods have long been famous. Written by 
men and women who have long been respected 
leaders in the teaching world, these factual 
articles will help educators everywhere to set up 
interesting, useful art programs. A list of DE- 
SIGN’s Board of Editors appears at the right. 


EDITORIAL BOARD OF DESIGN 


Leading Art-Educators and Craftsmen play an important part in 
DESIGNing your tuture issues. They come from every part of the 
country and are top names in their various professions. 


ART EDUCATION 

DR. on FAULKNER: Executive Head, Dept. of Art, Stanford University, 
alifornia. 

DR. EDWIN ZEIGFELD: National President, N.A.E.A., Director of Art, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia U. 

MARION E. MILLER: Director of Art, Denver Public Schools. 

DR. — B. WELLING: Professor, College of Education, Wayne University, 
etroit. 

ALFRED HOWELL: Director of Art, Cleveland Public Schools. 

aenig G. ws Director of Art- Education, Milwaukee Public Schools, 

iscon 

ELIZABETH *GILMARTIN: Director of Art, Toledo Public Schools, Ohio. 

DALE GOSS: Art Director, Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 

WANDA L. JOHNSON: Supervisor of Art-Education, Knoxville, Tenn. 

CLARA MACGOWEN CIOBAN: Professor of Art, Northwestern U. 

DONNA M. STODDARD: Director of Art, Florida Southern College, Lakeland, 


Florida. 
CERAMICS 
EDWARD WINTER: Enamel-muralist, exhibiting artist, instructor; Cleveland, 


hio. 
ART MATERIALS & RESEARCH 


JOHN J. NEWMAN: Columnist, N. Y. C. 
MICHAEL M. ENGEL: Art Columnist, Lecturer, American Artists Professional 


League. 
WORKSHOPS 
VICTORIA BEDFORD MITCHELL: National Workshops Organizer. 
MARY BLACK DILLER: Artist, Author. 
TEXTILES 
DOROTHY WRIGHT LIEBES: Textilists, teacher, writer. 
DESIGN 
R. GUY COWEN: Design Consultant, Onandaga Pottery, Syracuse. 
ALVIN LUSTIG: Industrial Designer, N.Y.C. G California. 
OTTO KARL BACH: Director, Denver Art Museum. 
ART NEWS 
FLORENCE LEWISON: Columnist, art critic, N Y. C. 


ES, these are valid reasons why DESIGN is 


the art magazine you have been seeking. 


The Price? 


$4.00 per one year (nine issues) * 
or 
$7.00 for two years (eighteen issues) ° 


“IMPORTANT: If to be sent out of U.S. territorial limits, 
please add $1.00 per year for postage and handling. 


WHY MISS EVEN ONE ISSUE? 
BACK ISSUES OFTEN UNOBT AINABLE 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY, ON THE FORM 
BELOW, OR ANY FACSIMILE 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 
TO 


TO: a 
DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 

337 S. High St. 

Columbus 15, Ohio 


Please en er my subscription for: 


(Add $1.00 per year if sent outside U.S.A. Territorial 


I enclose my check (or money order) for $ 


[) one year (9 issues) @ $4.00 
[] two years (18 issues) @ $7.00 


ADDRESS: 


Are you a new reader? If so, DESIGN will appreciate your checking here: [| 


Limits. All subscriptions payable in U.S. Funds). 
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color 


WORLD RENOWNED ARTISTS MIRO, CHAGALL, PICASSO AND BRAQUE HAVE RECENTLY 
TURNED TO THIS FASCINATING MEDIUM. WHICH FORMS A BRIDGE BETWEEN FINE AND 
COMMERCAL ART. 


Article by 


GUSTAVE VON GROSCHWITZ 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


The recent exhibition of color lithography at the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum forms an impetus for renewed in- 
terest in this art medium. Most common use for litho- 
graphy is in commercial offset printing of billboards and 
posters. “Iowever, fine art masters of the past century, 
have long employed the technique with signal success. 
Mr. von Groschwitz’ notes point out the history of color 
lithography. The actual steps in its application are shown 
on the following page. The Cincinnati Museum’s First 
International Biennial brochure is the source of this 
information, which DESIGN is pleased to bring to the 
attention of its readers. @ 


HEN a medium is selected for special attention, either by an 

artist or by a museum which devotes an entire exhibition to 
it, one must be prepared to justify it on aesthetic grounds. That 
justification rests primarily on one factor: color. All kinds of 
variations of intensity and value from sombre hues to some aston- 
ishingly luminous and vivid combinations are possible in color 
lithography. And what makes such brilliance possible? It is the 
semi-transparent process lithographic inks that are printed on white 
paper from grained stones which give a high reflective quality to 
the light falling on it. Closely related to color is the almost un- 
limited range of textures that can be produced with the stones 
(limestone). It must be immediately said that when color lithog- 
raphy is best used it does not imitate painting. Nor should it re- 
semble a color woodcut nor a serigraph (silk screen print). Each 
of the color media has particular qualitées inherent in its materi- 
als: stone, wood, copper, which should be used for their own 
sakes to attain the most artistic results. Masters of the color print 
in various techniques have made this clear: a color lithograph 
by Toulouse-Lautrec or Bonnard looks different from a color wood- 
cut by Gauguin. 


In color lithography the distinguishing mark of the medium is 
its grainy textures. These are printed from an apparently flat sur- 
face. Actually the preliminary process of graining the stones with 
an abrasive roughens the surface slightly so that microscopically 
it appears to consist of a series of minute hills and valleys. It is 
the hills on which the specks of lithographic grease-crayon are 
deposited by means of which the corresponding lithographic 
specks of ink are later printed. Hence, it is the small spots of ink 
separated from each other by the blank paper, which give the 
sparkle to the lithograph. For flat areas of color lithographic ink 
(tusche, touche) is applied to the stone with a brush; or the ink 
can be applied with a sponge, spattered with a toothbrush or 
rubbed into the stone with a piece of flannel. Solid lines are made 
with a pen or brush. White lines are scratched with a needle and 
solid areas can be scraped with a razor or sandpaper. In fact the 
nature of lithographic textures is limited largely to the ingenuity 
of the artist, but technical virtuosity must be subordinated to his 
pictorial idea. 


THE PROCESS HAS LIMITATIONS 


Color lithography has certain limitations. Too many colors (more 
than four or five) cannot be printed over each other without a 
resultant muddiness and loss of brilliance, nor can the lithographer 
model his shapes as fully as the painter without imitating painting. 
On the other hand color composition can be used subtly with rich 
effects. Colors are printed either side by side, over each other, or 
both methods are combined. The blank areas of white paper may 
serve as a color, and sometimes colored papers are used. Reflec- 
tions of one color on those adjacent are also aesthetically import- 
ant. Color lithography, then, is justifiable because of the nature 
of its color and textures which distinguish it from other color 
media. Moreover, it has attracted many painters during the past 
sixty years. The relative simplicity of color lithography well serves 
the painter, to whom printmaking is only a minor interest. It is 
essentially a method of drawing on stone with the crayon or brush 
and has a directness that appeals to many painters. Once the artist 
has grasped the principle of separating the colors of his sketch 
for the corresponding stones and, then, of combining them in the 
finished print, he can readily master the medium. If the painter re- 


(Please turn to page 26) 
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These Are The Steps In Color Lithography 


TRACING THE OUTLINE OF THE SKETCH 


The color sketch shown at the left helps the artist plan the separation of his colors, since each one will be printed from a different 
stone. An outline tracing is made from the color sketch and then transferred to the stone in reverse (as at the right). Note the 
register-marks at the top and bottom of the tracing which are needed for the final step in the process, printing the s:ones. 


TRACED OUTLINE COMPLETED FOR THE FIRST STONE 


With the outline of the projected color lithograph on the stone the artist will next draw on this first stone with a black lithographic 
crayon which contains grease. The grease is important, not the color of the crayon, because it is the GREASE that has soaked into 
the pores of the limestone which will hold the GREASY COLORED ink when it is applied in printing. 


COLOR SKETCH WITH FIRST (YELLOW) STONE AND IMPRESSION IN YELLOW 


On the first stone the artist has drawn only those areas which are to be yellow when the stone is printed. He used crayon and litho- 
graphic ink with a brush in combination and has drawn the register-marks on the stone. After the pigment was removed from the sur- 
face, the stone was treated with a mixture of nitric acid and gum arabic to fix the greasy drawing in the stone and keep it from spread- 
ing. The stone was then dampened with a sponge and it is at this point that the principle of lithography is revealed, because the 
greasy image held in the pores of the stone rejects the water. Then, when the greasy, yellow ink was rolled on the stone the water in 
turn rejected it, but the ink stuck to the greasy image. A piece of dampened paper was placed on the stone and printed in the Jitho- 
raphic press. It is to be noted that the image on the paper is in reverse in relation to the stone, and that the register-marks have 


printed on the yellow impression. 


COLOR SKETCH WITH SECOND (RED) STONE AND IMPRESSION IN RED 


Only those areas that are to be red in the final impression were drawn on the second stone, using the sketch as a guide. Again, the 


register-marks are printed with the red areas. 


5. & 6. IMPRESSIONS FROM THE YELLOW (1), RED (II), BLUE (III) AND BLACK (IV) STONES 


A trial impression was made from each of the four stones to show the color of each and the planned sequence before the final im- 
pression is printed. The placing of the colors in the final printing depends on the register-marks for accuracy. © 
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THE ART COLLECTOR: 
(continued from page 5) 


medium could hardly be envisioned. 

Sculpture by other artists is also used to advantage 
throughout the home. On the walls of the sitting room 
with its brilliant, velvet chairs, couches and rugs, are two 
excellently-rendered tapestries by ROUALT, one by PI- 
CASSO, paintings by MODIGLIANI, TOULOUSE-LAU- 
TREC (in early unfamiliar vein and truly a collector’s 
item) a DEGAS pastel, an oil by TCHELITCHEW and 
many framed drawings and water colors by names most 
prominent in the development of the contemporary French 


school. 


The regal dining room, library, innumerable bedrooms, 
guest rooms and corridors have literally hundreds of 
paintings, drawings and sculptures by those listed above 
and SOUTINE, DERAIN, DALI (4 huge wall panels) 
VERTES, MIRO, CHAGALL, PORTINARI, DUFY, DE 
CHIRICO, RENOIR, SISLEY, PISARRO, COROT, MA- 
TISSE, BRANCUSI, UTRILLO, WHISTLER, LA- 
CHAISE, SARDEAU, LOVET-LORSKI, ERNST, etc. 


Mme. Rubinstein revealed a wonderful mixture of hu- 
mility and justifiable pride as she personally conducted me 
from room to room, upstairs and down, tirelessly answer- 
ing my queries—this, only a day after her arrival from 
Paris! Getting acquainted with her invaluable collection 
was a thrilling and breath-taking experience. It is literal- 
ly a feast for the eyes and the soul. ©@ 


PASTELS: (continued from page 7) 
ing costly stock, the artist can go ahead with complete free- 
dom. Everett Shinn, national magazine illustrator, tells of 
sad experiences he has had in the past, when he worked on 
expensive papers costing upwards of three dollars a sheet. 
He kept thinking of how this would trim down his margin 
of profit, until it nearly drove him to distraction. He quit 
using it and switched to ordinary stock. Renoir too used to 
worry over using costly canvas for his paintings. So, if 
you're economy minded, pastel is the medium for you. The 
sticks last a long time and cost very little. Furthermore, you 
won't generally need an easel. I usually work from a stand- 
ing position, drawing directly on the pad or a light drawing 
board. As pastel never digs through to the next sheet, there 
Is never any impression beyond the top sheet. 


HOW TO USE YOUR THUMB 

The thumb is most important for this medium. Because it 
is the heaviest of the five digits, it should be used as if made 
of fragile glass. Use it to smooth larger areas, but learn 
moderation in its application. The four fingers are more 
generally employed for small areas. The muscled area at the 
base of the thumb, however, is the best of all parts for 
spreading tone. 


CONCERNING USE OF FIXATIF 

Despite its popularity, fixatif (banana oil) is not always 
flattering to a picture done in pastel. It will prevent it from 
rubbing off, of course—that is its purpose—but it also will 
darken and otherwise alter tonal values. Moreover, it robs 
the pure pastel of some of its brilliance. Use it with discre- 
tion, and, in many cases, skip it entirely. If a picture is worth 
keeping, it will be framed under glass anyway. A case where 
you will want to use fixatif is in accentuating certain areas. 
Determine before you actually begin to paint, just what 
areas you wish sprayed with fixatif, then do those in a light- 
er key. The spray will darken them. 


WEST COAST COMPETITION OPEN 
IN DECORATIVE ARTS 


HE San Francisco Museum of Art announces its Sec- 

ond Annual Competition in Decorative Arts, with at- 
tendant prizes totaling $2375.00. Entries will be accepted 
from residents of California, Oregon and Washington, 
and full details may be secured at any museum, gallery, art 
supply store or art school on the Coast. All entries must 
be submitted by June 8, 1950 to the San Francisco Museum, 
for judging over the summer. Winners will be announced 
and awards presented late in September. The classifications 
are as follows: 
Lamps .. . dinnerware patterns . .. hand-printed textiles 

woven textiles . wallpaper machine printed 
textiles . upholstered furniture chests glass 
designs. 


Prizes will be donated by various West Coast manu- 
facturers, interested in the specified products. After ex- 
hibition at the Museum during September and October, 
the winners will be displayed at many local stores in key 
cities. There will be a Board of nine jurors, one for each 
sponsoring concern, but all acting as a joint committee. 
Interested readers should contact either the San Francisco 
Museum or their local, West Coast gallery, school or 
art dealer. 


BEST PASTEL SUBJECTS 


Pastel, because of its light catching intensity, is ideal for 


paintings of flowers, sea and landscapes and youthful por- 


traits. Flowers must be painted while very fresh. In a ‘scape, 


containing cloud effects (as in “Racing the Storm’) the 


ground tone must be applied less dominantly, thus imparting 


more drama to the sky. 


STEPS IN USING PASTEL 


1. Work the pastel into the paper softly at first, building 


for intensity, but never adding paint just for the sake of 


adding. It is difficult to remove, chalky if scrubbed, dull if 


overdone. 


2. Apply the pastel in careful strokes, pausing deliberately 
between, for mistakes always look like mistakes when you 
make them. It does no good to try to cover up with another 
color later ; the first one shows through in most cases where 


lighter colors are built on top. 


3. In case you have made a mistake, you must remove the 
offending color. Do not try to go over it with other tones 
unless they are considerably darker. The softer the surface 
of the paper and the softer the pastel stick, the luckier you 
will be. Remove pastel with a piece of cotton or facial tissue. 
You can save these correction “blotters” with the pastel still 


adhering to them, for making softly colored areas later on. 


4+. Use the pastel to make the strokes, but blend with all 
your fingers and, as desired, with paper stumps. A word of 
caution, however. Pastel painting can be tedious if done for 
too long a stretch. Alternate use of the fingers; after all, 
you are rubbing them constantly, and this could make them 
sore if done to excess. Fortunately, most of us have more 


than a few to spare. 


I think that pastel is a neglected medium, here in America. 
There is no real reason why. It is only for those who have 
ability, patience and imagination. If you are such a person, 
here is the portable art medium you have heen seeking. @ 
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ca FI RST AWARD IN FURN ITURE DESIGN * Created by Douglas F. Kelley, Ross F. Littell, William Katavalos. A low 


coffee table with tubular steel legs and handles. Top is birch dowels strung together and framed in gum wood. Retail price is $17. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF DECORATORS SELECTS ITS ANNUAL PRIZE-WINNERS . . . 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN THAT SETS TOMORROW'S PATTERNS. 


HE keynote to home furnishing design for 1950 places 

a distinct emphasis on simplicity and function. The 
prize-winning selections for the annual American Institute 
of Decorators Competition are shown on these pages. The 
divisions reproduced are lVoven Fabrics, Furniture, and 
Lighting Fixtures. 

This marks the fourth such competition held by the 
A.I.D., which is open to designers throughout the world. 
Sole qualification for entry was that the product be offered 
for sale on the consumer market during the past year. 
The selections were chosen by a distinguished jury which 
included : 


Leopold Arnaud, Dean, School of Architecture, Columbia 
University. 

Leshe Cheek, Jr., Director, Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond, Va. 

Walter Hoving, President, Hoving Corp., N.Y.C. 
. - Ketchum, Jr., Architect, Ketchum, Gina & Sharp, 
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Joseph Mullen, A.I.D., New York. 

James S. Plaut, Director, Institute of Contemporary 
Art, Boston. 

Harold W. Rambusch, A.I.D., New York. 


WORLD WIDE ENTRIES 


Hundreds of entries turn up every year for judging in 
the divisions, which also include Printed Fabrics, Floor 
Coverings, and Wall Coverings. This year, only nineteen 
entries were given awards. The Jury found the three lesser 
classifications (directly above) to ‘be “unnoteworthy.” 
Hence, no First Awards were given in these fields. A listing 
of the comments of the Jury follows. They will prove of 
interest to professionals who may feel that there is no room 
for improvement. 


PRINTED FABRICS 


A general criticism of the field for lack of design com- 
position and boldness in pattern. Color schemes were wild 
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rather than coordinated. Little freshness or newness 1n 
concept. No First Award. Honorable Mentions to: Fannie 
Dressel (“Papaya Tree’ a handblocked drapery fabric, 
retailing at $8.50 per yd.) ... Edward Wormley (“Trees,” 
a hand-screen print, vat colored. Retails for $7.20 per yd.) 

Philip Johnson (“Van Dyke Squares,” hand-screei 
print, vat colored. $6.00 per yd.) 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


Comment of Jury: “Neither new in style nor overly 
praiseworthy. Reflected general style of past ten or fifteen 
years, or... modifications of . . . conservative patterns. No 
new weaves... nor fresh color schemes. No First Award.” 
Honorable Mention to Geraldine Funk for a rug of maguey, 
mayagua and cocoanut, retailing for 90c a square foot. 


WALL COVERINGS 


The Jury found this classification outstandingly lacking 
in freshness and imagination. There were few really excit- 
ing or distinguished designs, and few distinctive color 
schemes. No First Award, no Honorable Mentions. 

In the light of these comments by the Jury of the A.I.D. 
Competition, it would seem that there is certainly much 
room for fresh, young designers. It was only in the “major” 
classifications that well-established professionals produced 
home decor worthy of the Jury’s accolades. Of the many 
winners, the three First Awards are reproduced here. 
These are the findings of the Jury: 


FURNITURE 


Three designers share First Award for their unusual, 
functional coffee table (see cut), which has tubular steel 
legs and handles, a top of birch dowels strung together and 
framed in gumwood and retails for $17.00 (Laverne 
Originals, 225 Fifth Ave., N.¥.C.) The winners: William 
Katavalos, Douglas F. Kelley and Ross Littell. Jury com- 
ments: “Outstanding for special effort to improve design 
of low cost furniture. Also for timaginative use and com- 
binations of materials.” 


LIGHTING 


First Award went to the duo, A. W. Geller and G. 
Nemany, of N.Y.C., who were given two Firsts, one for 
an aluminum wall fixture, the other for a polished brass on 
aluminum ceiling fixture (see cut) which retails for $142 
through Lediin Lighting, Inc., 49 Elizabeth St., N.Y.C. 
Jury comments: “High quality .. . regret some designers 
limited to designing bases and shades rather than new ideas 
im fixtures themselves, which was intent of competition .. .” 


WOVEN FABRICS 


First Award to Geraldine Funk, Puerto Rico, for a wash- 
able, handwoven window shade (see cut) made of royal 
palm, metallic and green yarns, retailing at 80c per square 
foot. (Puerto Rican Industrial Development Co., San 
Juan.) Jury comments: “Commendation for design, weave 
and color combinations. Special commendation to several 
designers for imaginative use of new materials (animal, 
vegetable and synthetic) in bold pattern and color.” 

These prize-winners will be seen throughout the country 
Ina series of exhibitions, along with many other entries, 
for the remainder of 1950. The American Interior Dec- 
orators Competition, a yearly effort, has proven to be an 
eminently fair means of judging those products which are 
on today’s market and has given stimulus to creation of 
new furnishings for the home. © 


%& FIRST AWARD FOR LIGHTING: 


Designed by A. W. Geller and G. Nemeny, N.Y.C. Polished brass. 


on aluminum ceiling fixture. Retail price $142. ¢ 


Z 
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%& FIRST AWARD IN WOVEN FABRICS: 


Designed by Geraldine Funk, San Juan, Puerto Rico. Washable, 
handwoven windowshade of royal palm, metallic yarn and green 
yarn. Retail price 80c sq. ft. 
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something COSTUME JEWELRY 


LOW COST JEWELRY. MADE FROM NUTS, SEEDS AND RAFFIA, IS EASY TO CREATE 


Article by 


ETHEL BEHNKE 


(1-2) Raffia square or reef knot; use several strands of 
raffia for the core. A series of square knots is made over 
the core and a series of single square knots alternating 
from one side to the other. (3) Horse-chestnut threaded 
with raffia; (4) Squash seeds threaded on wire; (5) Cones; 
(6) Nuts wired and cup placed on wire; (7) Cup in place; 
(8) Acorns wired. 


j 2 3 ee 5 G 


Above are shown the tools and equipment needed for mak- 
ing costume jewelry as described and illustrated in this 
article. (1) Chains; (2) A sharp tool or thin darning 
needle; (3) Pliers; (4) Cutting nippers. Old scissors may 
be used to cut fine wire; (5) Scissors; (6) Household 
cement; (7) No. 26 or 30 gauge wire. 
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r I SHIS is the season for costume jewelry, the more con- 
spicuous and showy the better. Why not turn to nature 


and gather acorns, cones, seeds, nuts and shells ? 


There need be little or no cost for the seeds, acorns, cones, 
or shells; just gather them and allow them to dry for a few 


days. 


Other inexpensive materials may be combined with the 
seeds. Simple link chains in brass or steel may be had for a 
few cents per foot. These chains should be of medium size 
if used with large nuts. A number 26 or 30 gauge wire to 
match color of chain may be used for wiring the nuts to the 
chain. Many chains are so constructed that the end link 
may be opened and used as a clasp; other flat types of 
chains will require some sort of small clasp or fastener. 


Raffa is a satisfactory material which costs little and 
harmonizes well with acorns and seeds. Rafha may be 
braided, crocheted, knotted or tied. Raffiia comes in many 
colors and has the advantage of adding color to the design. 


Twines and yarns may be used in a manner similar to 
rafha. It is very easy to fasten acorns or seeds to the chains. 
With a sharp needle or tool, punch a hole through the top of 
each acorn seed, run a fine wire through the hole, twist ends 
of wire together. Punch hole through the cup and run the 
wire through the hole, allowing about 4% or 34 inch for the 
loop at the top. This wire may be run through the chain and 
then fastened securely at the top of the acorn by twisting it 
around five or six times and pressing the ends down. Or it 
may be made into a loop in the same manner as described 
above and threaded on raffa or twine. 

Fastenings must be made securely. The wire should be 
twisted around several times and the ends pressed under so 


they will not catch on clothing. @ 
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A necklace and bracelet of acorns made by the author. Steel 


Square know chains of raffia are used here. Acorns are wired. 
wire was used for the chains, and nuts are wired in place. 


and tied to the chain for the necklace. Nuts are glued to cups. 


Horse-chestnuts threaded on raffia, reinforced with two addi- 
tional strands. Ends are braided, and the fastener is a small 
nut at one end of the chain and a loop of raffia at the other. 


Hickory nuts and raffia make this interesting necklace. The 
nuts are hard shelled and require a hand drill! to bore the holes. 
All pieces not otherwise marked were made by the author. | 
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Squash seed chains, made by a student at Teachers College, 
Oshkosh. The dark seeds are painted with fingernail! polish. 


é 


Acorn and squash seeds are used in these necklaces made by 
Nile |. Behncke. The seeds are fastened together with wire. 


FXAMPLES OF NUT AND SEED COSTUME JEWELRY, by The Author ‘ 
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AN HONEST CRITIQUE OF SELECTED ART BOOKS 
RECOMMENDED BY 


LBook Oditor 


ALL BOOKS LISTED MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH “DESIGN.” 


Send check, with description of book and publisher, to: 
“Book Editor,” DESIGN Magazine, 337 South High St., 
Columbus, Ohio. Always include date of review. 


FROM HOOPSKIRTS TO NUDITY: Carrie A. Hall 
Caxton Printers, Ltd. $5.00 


Fashion designers and those whose interest lies in crea- 
tion of painting with authentic styles involved, will find this 
book valuable reference. It traces the history of woman’s 
dress from Civil War days to the present. Many reproduc- 
tions of advertisements during the Reconstruction and 
Victorian eras. Two hundred illustrations or more point up 
the running text. Discussed are suits, dresses, gowns, hats, 
gloves, shoes and accessories. 233 pages. 


SHOWMANSHIP IN ADVERTISING: Hendricks & Orr 
Showman’s Trade Review. $7.50 


All-inclusive coverage of the advertising layout and 
makeup. Many diagrams, drawings and sample layouts that 
can be adapted to localized use by ad-men and commercial 
artists. An advanced textbook for the person who seeks 
information on the accepted methods employed by agencies 
today. Among the contents is coverage of color, balance, 
copy-for-headlines, equipment, photoengraving and_tech- 
niques of the specialized fields of commercial ad-art. 220 
pages. 


ART STRUCTURE: Henry N. Rasmusen 
McGraw-Hill Co. $4.00 


The basic principles of composition and design, applicable 
to all felds of creative art. For teachers and advanced 
students. Special attention to mastery of the fundamentals 
of technique, tone, texture, line and color. Scores of illus- 
trations and a color wheel insert. 109 pages, large-size. 


THE BOOK OF WOOD CARVING: Charles M. Sayers 


Caxton Printers, Ltd. $5.00 


A well-known instructor in wood carving presents a well- 
illustrated volume showing the methods for successful 


performance of the craft. This is an elementary textbook, 
but its information may save professionals much time and 
offer them inspiration. Coverage: how to use the tools, 
nomenclature of materials, incised carving, relief carving, 
designing, creation of functional furnishings and doors, 
finishing methods and staining. 118 pages. 


PRINCIPLES OF ART HISTORY: Heinrich Wolfflin 
Dover Publications $3.95 

The first American edition of this art critic’s work, which 
is relatively unknown this side of the Atlantic. Wolfflin digs 
deeply into art history for an evaluation that turns search- 
ing light on the superficial, the romantic and the “trick” in 
art. He points out such matters as differences in the classic 
and baroque styles, the methods by which old Masters 
gained emotional effect, the reasons for seemingly erratic 
offshoots and ‘new schools of painting.” There are 150 
illustrations which are carefully analyzed by the author, 
covering, not only painting, but also architecture and 


sculpture. 237 pages. 


A MANUAL OF DESIGN: Janet K. Smith 
Reinhold Publishers. $5.00 


Answers the question so often asked: “What's this thing, 
Design, all about—what good is it?’ Dr. Smith, drawing 
from many years’ experience in the teaching field on a col- 
lege level, has created a textbook on the subject, which 
may be used by instructors and intelligent students. Starting 
from basic fundamentals with pen and ink panel sketches, 
the book methodically advances through paper construction, 
display, painting techniques, lettering, posters, maps and 
plaster casting. Profusely illustrated text offers examples in 
everyday commercial art, ceramics, textiles and illustration. 
The author also gives specific instructions for creating art 
and art objects. The single volume is both theoretical and 
practical. Easy to follow and useful. 193 pages. 


HISTORIC FURNISHING: Nevil Truman 
Pitman Publishers. $4.75 


The three hundred drawings in this book form a base 
about which every phase of historic furniture design 1s 
covered. Period furnishings from the 1400’s thru the mid- 
19th Century are presented. Included (only a partial list) 
are facts and illustrations on the Gothic, Tudor, Eliza- 
bethan, Restoration, Rococo, Empire, Regency, and Amer- 
ican. The reader will learn to recognize Hepplewhite, Chip- 
pendale, Duncan Phyfe, Sheraton and the scores of other 
American styles. Armed with the facts in this book, any 
art-conscious individual can more than hold his own at an 
antique auction! It also happens to be a worthy addition to 
any artist and designer’s library. 201 pages. @ 
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CONDUCTED BY FLORENCE LEWISON 


© MCML 
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A COLUMN OF REVIEWS, CHIT-CHAT AND INFORMATION FROM THE ART CAPITOL OF AMERICA 


NNUALLY, almost six hundred painters, sculptors, graphic artists and water colorists 
get together, and then you have something to write about! This year, the AUDUBON 
ARTISTS exhibition at the National Academy, reveals not only an uncommon variety 

of styles, but an unprecedented high in technical maturity, even among the unknowns and 
newcomers. A heartening fact. It seems to me that there is a greater awareness of the 
meaning of good color and increased evidence of thoughtful planning as regards composition 
and design. But, (and there is the inevitable critic!) | also noted less regard for ‘‘paint 
quality,’’ and an exaggerated concern with “textural effects’’ and contrived concepts. And 
yet, despite preoccupation in these directions, there is improved quality to the entire show- 
ing, much more than is usually encountered in so large an exhibition. 

To cover a show of such magnitude requires additional visits and | shall go back to 
take particu'ar note of the names that impressed me with a knowledge of their craft. 
However, as might be expected, more and more artists are bending whatever means exists 
in their abilities, toward the latest ‘trend’. PAST AND FUTURE EVENTS IN THE ART WORLD 
go One of the important developments on the 
art horizon is the recently formed ““Commit- 
those tor whom the tee for Government Sponsorship of Art.’’ A 

| think the juries of selection and awards meeting called by Lloyd Goodrich of the 
have been quite impartial, especially in per- Whitney Museum, was attended by repre- 
mitting a fair representation of all schools of sentatives of the American Ass’n. of Mu- 
expression, allowing those who still hew to seums, American Federation of Arts, Artists 
the realist-expressionist line to rear their Equity Ass’n., College Art Ass‘n., Ass‘n. of 
heads. (see cut below.) Museum Directors, National Academy of De- 

RUFINO TAMAYO AT KNOEDLER sign, National Institute of Arts & Letters, 


The latest paintings by RUFINO TAMAYO American Institute of Arts & Letters. A few 
at the Knoedler Galleries indicate a growing it the 
facility in his work. He achieves a strange more interesting to watch developments. . 
atmospheric quality and in some cCanvasses GEORGE PICKEN will be guest critic this 
the result is rather effective. Summer up at the YALE SUMMER ART 


hat tee Wis SCHOOL. . . on June 6th, the wife of N.Y.’s 


assets to more individualized treatment of his Mayor, Mrs. O'Dwyer, will sit for a portrait 
subjects, for | am afraid his indulgence of 
grotesque forms, (such as in the paintings of 
madmen where the grotesqueness is accept- 
able) has permeated too deeply into his 
other concepts. Thus, no matter what theme 
is employed, the same eeriness is inappro- 
priately present. (i.e. “‘Lovers Looking at 
the Stars’’). Only in the ‘’Still Life (see cut) 
where he uses musical instruments and a 
sculptured bust with interesting composition 
and juxtaposition of simp'e color patterns, 
does he convey anything meaningful. 


AN ARTIST-CONJURER 

When a painter can be emotional with 
non-objectivism, he accomplishes the un- 
usual. The paintings by MINNA CITRON at 
the Van-Diemen Lilienfeld Galleries have the 
sureness that comes with years of application 
and experimentation. As a result, she has 
developed an extreme flexibility which she 
adapts inventively to any number of themes. 
Her nimbleness and exuberance however, 
have a way of getting out of bounds, and 
could be of far greater advantage if the 
artist would come down to earth a bit more. 
A small canvas (‘‘Photosynthesis’’) is a col- 
Oorful swirling design full of balanced motion. 
Another, though titled ‘‘Decomposition of a 
Still Life’’, is, oddly enough, a fine demon- 
Stration of fundamentals knowingly  inte- 
grated. ‘‘Insect Carnival’’ depicts a_ wild, 
dancing revel, through splashes of color, 
executed with humor and ingeniousness. 


THE VAN DUZEN FARM: 


STILL LIFE: by R. Tamayo 
AT THE KNOEDLER GALLERIES 


by a member of the NATIONAL WOMEN 
ARTISTS ASS’‘N. during their annual exhibi- 
tion at the National Academy. The proceeds 
from highest bidder for the likeness goes to 
the ‘‘Damon Runyon Cancer Fund” . 
Interesting Fact. . . . Did you know 
that ARTISTS EQUITY ASS‘N. maintains an 
employment and contact bureau to help its 
members get teaching and creative jobs? 

. and that two of its hard-working mem- 
bership committee officers are two outstand- 
ing painters—_-LENA GURR G&G LILIAN OR- 
LOFF? until October then enjoy 
your summer. @ 


1950 Audubon Annual at National Academy 
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COLOR LITHOGRAPHY: 


(continued from page 1/) 


spects its aesthetic limitations, his color lithographs will be an 
expression of his concepts of art in a different form, and one 
through which he can reach a larger public through the multiplica- 
tion of each design. Painting, to be sure, is the major art, but color 
lithography is first cousin to it. 


THE HISTORY OF LITHOGRAPHY 


When Alois Senefelder, the inventor of lithography, stated in 
his book on lithography, (published in 1818) that by his method oil 
paintings and watercolors could be copied in color, he certainly 
did not foresee the invention of the modern offset press which 
still depends on the principle he discovered. Nor did he realize 
that before the end of the century painters would adopt lithog- 
raphy to make original works of art in color. By 1850 the process 
was already being used with great skill to copy pictures which 
came to be called “chromos.” But the understanding of color 
lithography as a means of making prints grew slowly. French 
artists were the first to experiment with this new form of print- 
making. The earliest color lithographs were printed from two 
stones; one for the outline in black and white, the other for a 
solid tint with the highlights in white. The method was the same 
as in the chiaroscuro woodcut. Later, there were isolated attempts, 
such as Manet’s Polichinelle of 1876. Cheret’s new, colorful posters 
and Japanese woodcuts stimulated the development of the superb 
color lithographs of Toulouse-Lautree, made during the last decade 
of the nineteenth century. In the same period Bonnard, Vuillard, 
Denis and Signac created color lithographs, each in his own style, 
that are masterpieces. These painters were successful in their 
color lithographs because they conceived them as original works 
of art. In Germany. England and several European countries color 
lithographs were also made, but none equalled the best of the 
french producticns toward the end of the nineteenth century. 


After Lautree’s death in 1901, color lithography lost much of its 
popularity. Some good work was still done in France end else. 
where, bu: no concentrated activity in the medium appears un- 
til 1936 when artists of the New York City Federal Art Project 
took it up during the few years of the project’s existence and pro- 
duced more fine color lithographs than had ever been made be- 
fore in the United States. Since World War II, color lithography 
has emerged again as an important branch of graphic ert in this 
country and Europe. There have been large exhibitions of lithogra- 
phy, such as that of the Cleveland Museum of Art in 1948, the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts in 1937 and long before that in 
London and Paris. but they included relatively few color lithographs. 


The recent exhibition at the Cincinnati Museum limited to orig- 
inal color lithographs made during the past ten years, includes the 
names of well-known painters but many more are of unknown 
artists. It is difficult to find reasons for the renewed interest in the 
process. Perhaps the absorption in a re-discovered technique gives 
the artist a temporary release from the fears of our times. Or it 
may be thet he senses the public’s new feeling for brighter and 
more intense colors in everyday life. Possibly he realizes that color 
lithography is a potential means of bridging the gap between him 
and the large body of people to whom art is still a remote mystery, 
because lithographs cost less than paintings. 


COLOR LITHOGRAPHY INTERNATIONALLY POPULAR 


The greatest activity in color lithography of the last few yerrs 
is found in France, England and the United States. Most surprising 
of all is the large number of American color lithographers and 
the fine quality of their work. A new tradition is being established 
here and abroad; technical experimentation has produced new 
effects. and the brilliant, powerful color designs of so many litho- 
graphs are obviously inspired by contemporary painting. Some 
years ago Campbell Dodgson, writing about prints made _ before 
1850, defined the classical engraver. What he said applies also to 
the contemporary color lithographer: “one who combines with 
exceptional perfection of technique. intellectual endowment of a 
high order and the power to express in his work the characteristics 
of the age and country in which he lives”. One can hardly qauvarre' 
with the technical abilities of the lithographers represented 
in exhibitions. their intellectuality may puzzle some _ visitors; 
and whether they represent the age in which we live cannot be 
determined until such a time in the future when its characteristics 
can be objectively analyzed. Yet.’ the artist creates in the present 
for others as well as for himself, and his contemporaries should 
at least make an effort to understand his point of view. @ 
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FACT & 
FABLE 
By: 


Mr. Newman is one of the country’s outstanding authorities 


© MCML 
on painting techniques and art materials. Readers are invited 
to present their problems to this column. Write: John 
Newman, 5th Floor, 460 W. 34th St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


Mr. S. E., Pittsfield, Mass.: 
SHOULD CASEIN BE USED IN HEAVY IMPASTOS? 


@ Care should be taken to build up the impasto with succes- 
sive layers of paint. Avoid the direct one-stroke impasto. 


Mr. J. H. S., New York City: 


WERE THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS THE FIRST GROUP TO PAINT 
CUTDOORS? 


@ I don’t think so. The Barbizon boys painted outdoors.as 
a group. An Italian, Francesco Guardi, 1712-93, was an 
outdoor sketcher. The Englishman J.M.W. Turner, 1775- 
1851, painted out of doors, and I am sure these men had 
fellow painters who, at one time or another, went sketching 
with them. Turner is considered an impressionist by some 


‘erudite critics. 


Mr. R. C. of Cleveland, O. 
WHAT KIND OF BLACK DID VELASQUEZ HAVE? 


@ From the looks of the cocl and warm tones in the flesh 
and the white draperies in Velasquez’ paintings, it would 
not be at all a rash assumption to suggest he used a warm 
black, most probably an ivory black (in his time actually 
made from burnt ivory shavings) and a cool or bluish black 
made from calcined or burnt fruit pits or stones, or the 
charcoal of some fruit tree twigs. In modern times we have 
both a cool black—lamp black and ivory black, a warm 
black. We also have a Mars black which is neutral, with a 
tendency towards the bluish side. While we are on the sub- 
ject of black, this would be a good time to put an end to the 
nonsense bruited about the badness cf black. Both ivory and 
lamp black are carbons, made under rigid control for purity. 
They are inert, permanent, and have no chemical reaction 
on other colors. Both the ivory and lamp blacks are trans- 
parent, have gcod tinting strength and are extremely useful 
in obtaining otherwise unobtainable grays and subtle nu- 
ances in shadows and other passages in the painting of flesh 
tones. Since the ivory and lamp blacks are transparent and 
slow driers, they should not be used for underpainting in 
oils. Mars black is more suitable for underpainting, as it 1s 
opaque, denser than either the ivory or lampblacks and 
dries faster and harder. Mars black is not a carbon black 
but a combination of iron oxides absolutely permanent in 
all techniques. As for mixing a black from other colors (an 
advice frequently encountered in books on painting) rest 
assured you'll never get a black as rich and black as one that 
starts life being black. ©@ 
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HELPFUL BOOKS FOR YOUR 
DESIGN REFERENCE LIBRARY 


“Full of suggestions for artists and 
students... ’’--Publishers Weekly. 


HANDBOOK 
OF 


AND 


By Clarence P. Hornung. Here are 1836 
basic geometric patterns, drawn and 
classified by a prominent American 
trademark designer for immediate ap- 
plication to all problems of design. ‘‘A 
necessity to every designer who would 
be original without having to labor 
heavily in the effort. No designer in any 
field should be without this volume.’’-- 
Artist and Advertiser. 6-1/2 x 8-1/4. 
240 pages. 204 full-page plates, Orig- 
inally published at $6.00. $3.95 


‘‘A beautiful book, typographically and 
in quality of reproduction. An artistic 
revelation.’’--Art Digest. 


SHAKER 
FURNITURE 


SHAKER 
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By Edward Deming Andrews and Faith 
Andrews. 48 photographs by W. F. Win- 
ter. Far and away the most thorough 
study of Shaker furniture and the prin- 
ciples underlying Shaker craftsmanship. 
Design has called this book ‘‘A notable 
contribution to the history of American 
design and craftsmanship... Every se- 
rious student of American design should 
study this well-written, beautifully ob- 
served and well published study.’’ 7-7/8 
x 10-3/4. 192 pages. Index. Appendix. 
Bibliography. $6.00 


‘‘It is the only one in its important 
field.’’--The Magazine Antiques 


PINE FURNITURE 
OF EARLY 
NEW | 
ENGLAND 


By Russell Hawes Kettell. Originally 
published at $35, this beautiful volume 
has now been republished at a new low 
price. The definitive work on New Eng- 
land pine furniture, it contains hundreds 
of ideas for all designers. Special sec- 
tion of 55 working drawings, showing 
the construction of individual pieces. 
7-7/8 x 10-3/4. Over 400 pages. 285 
magnificent plates. Handsomely bound 
and printed. $10.00 


AN ATLAS OF 
ANIMAL ANATOMY 
FOR ARTISTS 


By Ellenberger, Baum and Dittrich. 
Here are 256 mangificent life-like il- 
lustrations of the horse, the deer and 
goat, the dog, the cow and bull, and the 
lion, Detailed studies of muscles, skel- 
etons, heads, eyes, etc. The original 
German edition of this work (‘‘Hand- 
buch der Anatomie der Tiere’’) has 
brought up to $100 in the out-of-print 
market--so highly prized is the book 
among illustrators and artists, 12 x 9. 


HISTORY 
OF ART 


By Elie Faure, The superb photographic 
reproductions of noted paintings, sculp- 
tures and architectural treasures are 
alone worth the modest cost of this two- 
volume set. Faure’s criticism, as trans- 
lated by Walter Pach, elicited this com- 
ment from Lewis Mumford: ‘‘Such a 
feat of sustained imagination and ex- 
haustive scholarship leaves one breath- 
less...M. Faure has written the first 
history of art.’’ 5-1/2 x 8. 2300 pages. 
1200 illustrations. Synoptic tables, Five 


STIEGEL 
GLASS 


By Frederick William Hunter. ‘‘An out- 
standing achievement in literature on 
American glass and a masterly piece 
of biography.’’--George S. and Helen 
McKearin. The 159 halftones, plus 
twelve full-color plates, make this book 
of particular interest to designers. Vol- 
ume contains a biography of Stiegel and 
a separate section describing glass- 
making methods, etc. 7-7/8 x 10-3/4. 
272 pages. Appendix. Index, To be pub- 
lished in about six months, 


76 full-page plates. $6.00 volumes bound as two. $12.50 Price: $10.00 
|. Signify title, author, and your address. 
-. Enclose check or money order (U. S. funds only) for any titles, except “Stiegel Glass,” which has not yet been printed. You 


may reserve a copy of this book by so signifying. (As the edition will be limited, this is a worthwhile suggestion. ) 
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